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THIS WEEK: ROFESSOR BENSLY—our many thanks 

: _—writes to us: ‘‘ The following epigram 

John Joseph Mechi 39 | which appeared in the Weekly Westminster 
Great Tom of Oxford... ... -.. -- 48 | for July 4, over the signature O. H. T. D., 
Incident at Launceston Assizes ... 46 | deserves, I think, to be recorded in ‘N & Q.’: 





“om ue ee 3 sere Ir Virei, caME TO WIMBLEDON. 

) : 1s pubdlis every Arma virumque olim cecinisti, sancte poeta. 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, H - Wycombe, | Vixisses hodie, cecinisses crura puellas.” 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or : ; 

$3.75 U.S.A., including postage and two-half- WE learn from an amusing leader in the 
early indexes) should be sent to_ the Irish Times of July 14 that Mr. Luther 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex Burbank, of horticultural fame, was ap- 


t, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where , 
se ino issue py sale. Osdere or back | Proached a month ago by the Celtic Fellow- 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should ship of New York with a request to do some- 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. | thing for the shamrock — the Fellowship 
Letters for the Editor to the London Office. being of opinion that while ‘‘ the uncared for 
SS and ee trefoil’’ might serve as a 
’ of | fitting symbol for Ireland in her days of dis- 
M emorabilia. tress, it was not, in this peimition form, 
- suitable for a ‘‘ free and pacifically united 
ho following grant of administration to | people.’’ Irish women, said they — Irish- 
an estate made in the Probate Divorce | American women at any rate—wished for ‘‘ a 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court | more colourful decoration upon St. Patrick’s 
of Justice on July 13 will interest many | Day.’’ Mr. Burbank has dashed their hopes, 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ We reproduce the | not only by informing them that he has al- 
report from The Times: ready tried to ‘“‘ improve ’’ the shamrock and 
IN THE ESTATE OF MARIE STUART, | it refuses to be improved, but also by making 
DECEASED. a blighting suggestion to change the national 
(Before the Ricut Hon. the Present.) flower, and take ‘‘say the Shasta daisy or 
This was a motion for a grant of administra- the Iceland poppy ’’ better to represent the 
tion to the estate of Marie Stuart, late of Bel-| better country! We need hardly say that 
gravia, in London, who died in France on| our contemporary, being consulted by the 
Au fg mani cat i: Didlen Fellowship, expresses a heart-felt satisfaction 
Fuller were for the applicant, Maurice Barry | 1" the refractoriness of the shamrock in 
OBrien, the attorney of Alfred von Platt, a| Which we as heartily agree. But the action 
nephew of the deceased. of that Celtic Fellowship continues to 
Mr. Russett said that the deceased was/| astonish us. 


domiciled in England. Her father was Charles Ps 
Eivard Stuart Const d’Albanie. HE new House of the British Medical 


The Preswent.—Mr,. Russsell, I take it that Association in Tavistock Square was 
nothing depends in this case on the line of opened by the King last Monday afternoon. 
succession to the Royal House of Stuart, and The architect of the building is Sir Edwin 
that I may disregard the fact that the deceased Lkvens whe, wealden im ts: teadiiiaee a2 


slaimed to be of Royal lineage. : 
“iy ‘Eouena.-- en. The a was a | Wren, has produced a work so well contrived 


direct descendant of the Stuarts, but that fact for its site that, as The Times architectural 
is immaterial in connexion with this applica- correspondent says, it already “‘ gives the 


tion. 5 ; . . ” 
had | impression that it has always been there. 
Opell alig Be ede agp oer | It is of red brick and Portland stone; forms 


Count of Albany, and two sisters, Clementind at present three sides of a quadrangle with 
Stuart and Sobieska von Platt. Alfred von la grass-plot in the midst, and is entered from 
Platt was a son of the ry oye and ae | Tavistock Square through a wrought-iron 
only surviving member of the family. he | screen with three gates. The Great Hall is 


only available property to which the deceas : 7 : 
wes catitied oh eg ws in Court amounting to | remarkable for its colour—its timbered roof 


£585 16s. 8d. The deceased had died intestate | is coloured a dark, atmospheric pine-gpem, 
with regard to that fund. 1g ‘ | and its gilt-steel arches spring from Corin- 
The Presrpext granted meee ge =| thian columns of lapis-lazuli blue; and here, 
= _— for the use and benefit of Alfred | +, are hung banners of provincial branches 
3 Martin and Barry| of the Association and the flags of the 


Solici . — Messrs, : : 
OBrien. “ 7 ' Colonies. At the top of the white panelling 
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surrounding it are 69 circular black panels | 
prepared to hold the portraits of eminent 
members. Most of the walls are plaster 
finished in stippled paint of a vellum tint. 


HE opening of the first section of the new 

Cité Universitaire marks a development | 
of great interest in the famous and venerable 
University of Paris. Hitherto under- 
graduates of the University have been housed, 
where best they could contrive, in the Latin 
Quarter — long since full to overflowing, 
meanly provided and of excessive costliness. 
Now the first instalment of a plan for giving 
students something of corporate life in 
ordinarily good surroundings—or better—has 
heen completed in the Deutsch Foundation, 
facing Parc Mont Souris, where are resi- 
dential quarters for 375 university students 
with a common room, restaurants, libraries, 
and playing-fields. The houses with their 
grass-plots are something in the English 
domestic style, and the section covers 53 acres. 
It is the gift of M. Deutsch de la Meurthe 
who gave 10 million francs for its erection. 
The University of Paris, for the development 
of the whole plan, has acquired over 40 acres 
of land with a frontage of about two-thirds 
of a mile from the Porte de Gentilly towards 
the Porte d’ Orléans—land no disused, which 
once formed part of the southern fortifica- 
tions of Paris. The Times correspondent, 
from whose account we take these particulars, 
tells us that foreign nations have been invited 
to acquire plots and build residential colleges 
for their students, and that Canada _ has 
already begun building, while plans are ready 
for a Belgian and an Argentine college. 


HE Paris correspondent of The Morning 

Post reports that there was a panic last 
Monday in one of the Boulevard tourist 
agencies, caused by the premises being over- 
run by serpents. They came out of a trunk 
which a Hindu snake-charmer had set down 
in the office while he was buying tickets. <A 
small boy, being curious, unfastened the lid, 
whereupon a snake ten feet long silently 
wriggled out, and there came after him two 
smaller snakes. The boy fled in terror; 
but no one else was disturbed, and unper- 
ceived, the snakes made their way up the iron 
staircase to the manager’s room on the floor 
above, and lay down in his waste-paper- 
basket. | When the snake-charmer picked up 
his box, he, of course, discovered his loss. 
Amid consternation search was made; but 
in vain. At last the Hindu sat down and 


began to play upon his flute the tunes his 
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snakes cannot resist. These failed not; down 
caine the three from the manager’s room and 


, were safely restored to their travelling-prison, 


\ R. G. LOCKER-LAMPSON, Under-Secre. 

tary to the Home Office, was questioned 
in the House of Commons on July 13 as to 
where the leather came from with which the 
benches in the House have recently been re- 
upholstered. | He said it did not come from 
Germany. The skins—goat-skins—were of 
European origin, but were entirely manv- 
factured in this country. Pressed to men- 


tion the countries of origin he named 
Scandinavia and Switzerland. To a sug- 


gestion that all such contracts should be made 
for British goods, the reply was that the 
matter had been gone into very carefully and 
it was found that European goat-skins were 
much more supple and more durable than 
any of British origin. 


THE correspondent of the Daily Hapress at 
Paris sent information last week that a 
family living in the Caucasus have received 
twenty-two of the lost MSS. of Dostoievsky. 
These had been deposited in strong-boxes in 
the bank of a Caucasian town, and, it is 
said, disappeared mysteriously in 1918, after 
Mme. Dostoievsky’s death. It is not known 
who has now returned some part of them to 
light. The MSS. have apparently been 
handed over to Soviet officials. 


HE sale of objects from the collection of 
antiquities of Sir Francis Cook, resumed 
by Messrs. Christie this week, is one of those 
the connoisseur will find memorable. The 
pieces disposed of were Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities and some antique and 
Renaissance gems. On Tuesday the ‘‘ Rubens 
Vase’? was sold. It was bought by Mr. 
Brummer, of New York, for 1,650 guineas. 
This is a Greco-Roman brown agate, 7}in. 
high, of oval shape tapering down to the base 
and carved on both sides in high relief with 
vine tendrils and branches. There is some 
evidence in favour of the tradition that it 
once belonged to Rubens. In 1845 it was 
in the sale of Beckford’s house at Bath. It 
was sold in 1882 for a higher price than it 
fetched the other day. Other interesting 
items were a Greek bronze mirror, 15{in. high, 
dating from the end of the sixth century B.C., 
with a figure of Aphrodite and two hovering 
victories (1,200 guineas), and the bronze 
head of a Roman boy — Greek work of the 
Augustan period—with the eyes inlaid with 
silver (1,000 guineas). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI OF TIPTREE 
HALL FARM. 
SSEX farmers were never the most back- 
ward of a class renowned for clinging 
to tradition and the methods of their 
fathers. A variety of innovations in 
agriculture have been continuously and 
successfully adopted in Essex, as is shown 
by the reports of the old Board of 
Agriculture, which mention a number of 
methods, new to the reporters, but common- 
place on Essex farms in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. It is not sur- 
prising therefore, that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the famous John Joseph 
Mechi, when he formed the intention of ex- 
perimenting with improvements in agricul- 
ture, decided to settle upon an Essex farm. 
Mechi was the son of an Italian, who had 
come to England in the late eighteenth 
century, and obtained a position at Kensing- 
ton Palace in the court of George III. The 
son was born in 1802, and lived until 1880. 
There was certainly no intention in the mind 
of his father that John Joseph should 
become a farmer. The boy was made a clerk 
at the age of sixteen, and became a cutler 
at the age of twenty-six. He made a fortune 
between the years 1830 and 1840 by the inven- 
tin of a patent razor. The sales of the 
“magic”? razor almost disappeared after the 
Crimean. War, when everybody decided to 
grow a beard; and Mechi, after some con- 
siderable study of agricultural conditions, 
decided to devote himself to experiments in 
agriculture. The general enthusiasm for 
agricultural improvements, characteristic of 
that time, was partly inherited from the late 
eighteenth century and partly stimulated by 
the large profits obtained in the early days 
of the magnificent period of high farming. 
Mechi purchased 130 acres of land and the 
buildings known as Tiptree Hall Farm in 
1841, for £3,400. The farm was situated 
in what was then the least productive part 
of Essex, but, by the practice of deep drain- 
ing and the use of steam power, Mechi made 
a pronounced success of it. In 1856 he 
became a Sheriff of the City of London, and | 


in 1858 an Alderman; but his fortune 
changed in 1866 when the Unity Joint Stock 
Bank failed,. and his connection with the 
Unity Fire and General Life Assurance Com- 
pany caused him very large financial losses. 
These losses were followed by a succession of 
bad farming seasons, culminating in 1879, 
when so many farmers failed, and as a result 
he was financially broken. He died of 
diabetes, combined, as his biographer 
romantically says, with a ‘‘ broken heart,’ 
in the following year. 

The work towards the improvement of 
agricultural methods Mechi did was very con- 
siderable. | He constantly held demonstra- 
tions on his farm, which were open to any 
visitor who cared to call upon him. He 
travelled up and down the country delivering 
lectures, and his writings on agricultural 
subjects are voluminous. Many of them 
were published separately, but virtually their 
whole essence may be found in the three series 
of the book ‘ How to farm Profitably.’ This 
was first issued by Longmans at 1s. in 1857, 
under the title, ‘How to farm Profitably, 
particularly on stiff, heavy Clays,’ by Mr. 
Sheriff Mechi. It is a small pamphlet con- 
taining only 39 pages, but it touches upon 
a large number of subjects. In common 
with most other agricultural writers, Mechi 
failed to gain many disciples for his doctrine, 
and the pamphlet opens with the words : 

Although [| shall prove in these pages un- 
mistakably and undeniably by practical facts, 
arithmetically and mathematically true, that 
numerous profitable things may be done in 
agriculture, I have no expectation that the 
whole or generality of either landlords or 
tenants will practise them. 

In 1859 ‘ How to farm Profitably, or the 
sayings and doing of Mr. Alderman Mechi’ 
was published by Messrs. Routledge at 2s. 
It contains 282 pages and an index. The 
book is a collection of most of what Mechi 
had published up to that time, the introduc- 
tion opening with the words: ‘‘ A desire 
having been expressed that I should collect 
my agricultural writings, for criticism and 
examination, I cheerfully undertake the task 
eases ” He explains that the papers are 
now published as they were first written, 
except for some cutting that the volume 
might not be too large. He adds ‘‘ My latest 
publication has been placed first on the list 
as most nearly representing my present agri- 
cultural practice and opinions.”’ 

The contents of this volume are naturally 
miscellaneous, but some order has been 
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obtained by dividing the book into parts. | 
Part I. is a reprint of the original pamph- | 
let on Heavy Clays; Part II., ‘On Agricu- | 
tural Improvement,’ consists of certain | 
Letters written during 1844-45, six of which | 
were published separately in 1844; Part III. | 
contains the Essays contributed to the | 
R.A.S.E. Journal; Part IV., the Speeches | 
delivered in various parts of the country; | 
they are on a variety of subjects; Part V. | 
contains Lectures: four delivered before the | 
Royal Society of Arts in 1850, 1851, 1853, | 
and 1854: a lecture given at Chelmsford in 

1852 (these were all published separately 

prior to collection) and other lectures; Part 

VI. contains occasional Correspondence | 
written to and published by the Agricultural | 
Journals, 1842-1858. There is also an Ap- 
pendix, which is a reprint of the lecture 
given in 1856 ‘On the Principles which 
ensure success in Trade,’ which had likewise 
been published separately. 

In 1872 Messrs. Routledge published | 
‘ Profitable Farming, being the second series 
of the sayings and doings of John Joseph 
Mechi,’ containing 413 pages with an index. 
The price is not stated, but from an advertise- | 
ment which appeared in the third series this | 
seems to have been 1s. 6d. Mechi does not | 
seem to have changed his opinion about Eng- 
lish farming in the thirteen years which had 
passed since the publication of his previous 
volume. In the preface he begins ‘‘ The 
land of Britain is but half farmed;’’ but | 
continues, ‘‘ Great advances are already | 
taking place in agriculture despite of all its | 
trammels Individually I have for 
nearly 30 years used my best efforts to pro- | 
mote agricultural progress ’’—and then goes | 
on to boast a little, which he was justified | 
in doing, that he had allowed the first | 
American reapers to be demonstrated on his | 
farm in 1851 before a very large company, 
and that in 1856 the steam plough had been 
similarly demonstrated. 

He explains the issue of this second volume 
by the inclusion of all his work from the date 
of July 1, 1864, to January, 1872. It covers 
just as much ground as the earlier volume, 
its parts being: ‘ A Few General Remarks 
about British Agriculture,’ by way of intro- 
duction; Part I., ‘Some causes of unprofit- 
able farming,’ which is a collection of Notes 
and Papers, dealing also with remedies and 
improvements ; Part Ii., ‘On the exhaustion 
of the soil and the renewal of fertility,’ etc., 
etc., with the Tiptree Accounts and Balance 
Sheets of 1867 and 1868; Part ITI., contain- | 








ing some discussions on farm capital and 
many kindred subjects. 

It was only four years later that the third 
series was issued with the title changed once 
more to that of the first series, ‘ How to 
farm Profitably, being the sayings and doings 
of John Joseph Mechi, 3rd Series.’ This 
contained 417 pages with an index, and was 
published by Routledge at 2s. It follows 
the same arrangement as its predecessors, the 
parts being: Part I., ‘ Principles of Culti- 
vation, Manuring and Cropping,’ a lecture, 
which is followed by contributions to the 
Agricultural Press during 1873; Part IL, 
‘ Losses by Live Stock prevented,’ a lecture, 
followed by more reprinted Press contribu- 
tions; Part III., ‘Commercial Principles 


| applied to Agriculture’ and further reprints; 


Part IV., ‘How I make farming pay’ 
(which was also published separately in 
1875), ‘Treasures of the Air, the Soil and 
the Subsoil,’ a lecture, printed separately in 
1875. An Appendix contains the - Tiptree 
Hall Accounts from 1865-75 and other details, 

Mechi’s fate seems to have been that of 
nearly all those who devoted themselves to 
the improvement of agriculture before the 
time of the State Endowment of Agricul- 
tural Research. He was constantly involved 
in financial difficulties, suffered the contempt 
of his neighbours, and died a poor man after 
a life of great activity, in the course of 
which he benefited agriculture enormously. 
The treatment he received is that which was 
meted out to so many of his distinguished 
predecessors. Young, although he became 
famous and respected, reaped no substantial 
financial reward for his labours. Tull did 
not succeed in making farming pay, and his 
methods formed the subject of a protracted 
controversy long after his death, which took 
place in all the circumstances of failure. 
Their predecessors were almost all poor men, 
and many early seventeenth century writers 
died in extreme poverty, Gabriel Plattes ever 
dropping dead of starvation in the streets 
of London, as Harte says, ‘‘ without a shirt 
to his back.”’ 

Mechi’s principles were not fully under- 
stood and applied until long after his death, 
and some of his suggestions still await 
accurate investigation by the scientific 
methods of to-day. His name, though less 
well-known than some others, deserves to be 
held in remembrance as that of a benefactor 
to agriculture. 

G. E. Fussett. 

23, Nassau Street, W.1. 
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BOSWELLIAN MYTHS. 

Ill. That Boswell compiled ‘ A Summary 
of the Speeches, Arguments, and Determina- 
tions of the Right Honourable the Lords of 
Council and Session in Scotland, upon that 
important Cause wherein His Grace the Duke 


of Hamilton and others were Plaintiffs, and | 


Archibald Douglas, Esq., Defendant. With 
an introductory Preface, giving an impartial 
and distinct Account of this Suit. By a 
Barrister at Law.’ London, J. Almon, 1767. 
HIS work is attributed to Boswell in Hal- 
kett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of 


Great Britain’ (ii. 2471), on the authority | 
of the catalogue of the Signet Library. The | 


attribution was apparently first suggested by 
‘$0. in ‘N, & Q.,’ 2S. iv. 110 (1857). 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his ‘Lady Jean’ | 


(p. 232 ff.) accepts the book as Boswell’s, and 
quotes extensively from it. Professor D. 
Nichol Smith, in the ‘Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ (x. 533), however, 
has set it down as ‘‘ wrongly attributed to 
Boswell.”” I should have supposed that 


further comment was unnecessary had I not | 


recently seen the book advertised as Boswell’s 
in a dealer’s catalogue. 

Professor Smith is certainly right. That 
the book is not Boswell’s may be seen from 
the following facts :— 

1. It is much too impartial to be his 
work. Every scrap of his writing in the 
Douglas cause which can be positively identi- 
fed is violently in favour of Archibald 
Douglas. 

2. He refers to it twice in a way that 
shows that he did not write it. 
was published in August, 1767 (Lond. Chron., 
Aug. 13; xxii. 147), and no other account 


of the speeches was published until the next | 
| attributing the book to Boswell. 


year, when William Anderson, writer in 
Edinburgh, issued another version. Yet in 
writing to Temple on Aug. 29, 1767, Boswell 
says, ‘‘ Do you wish to have the speeches of 
our judges? They are imperfect. You will 
soon have a better edition.’’  (‘ Letters,’ 
Tinker ed., p. 125). And in the ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ to ‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause’ 
(pub. Nov., 1767) he says, ‘‘ I was present 
during the whole determination of this cause 
before the,Court of Session in Scotland. I 
took very full notes, and I cannot help 
regretting that the speeches of several able 
judges have been published in a very partial 
manner,”’ In the face of Boswell’s well- 
known tenderness on the subject of the 
accuracy of his reports, it is impossible to 
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believe that he is here talking about a work 
of his own. Yet this book was the only 
report of the speeches then published. 

3. In the London Chronicle for May 10, 
1768 (xxili. 441) he wrote (as his marked 
file in the Yale Library shows) a long letter 
signed ‘‘ Philocorsus,’”’ in which he had 
occasion to quote from the speeches. For 
this purpose he chose the Anderson version, 
which he would never have done had the otine: 
edition been his own. 

4. Inthe London Chronicle during August, 
1767 (xxii. 156, 164, 172) several long extracts 
from this book were given, including the long 
report of Lord Auchinleck’s speech. These 
extracts are not marked in Boswell’s file, nor 
are the advertisements of the book marked, 
though every scrap of ‘ Dorando’ so extracted 
is marked. 

IV. That Boswell wrote ‘A Poetical 
Address in Favour of the Corsicans’... . 
London, Printed for the Author, and sold by 
J. Almon, 1769. 

HIS work, which is a thin quarto of 

eighteen pages, is attributed to Boswell in 
the Catalogue of the Library to John Henry 
Wrenn (i. 94). A second edition of the piece 
with a considerably changed text and an 
A Poetical Address. 
The Second Edition,’ was published in a 
small octavo by Robert and Andrew Foulis, 
Glasgow, in the same year. This is also 
attributed (independently) to Boswell in the 
catalogue of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 


' and by David Murray, Esq., in his ‘ R, and 
| A. Foulis,’ p. 47. 
This book | 


On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Tinker, who quotes several extracts 
from the poem in ‘ Nature’s Simple Plan,’ 
pp. 39 ff., does not consider it Boswell’s. 
There seems to be no good authority for 
The copy 
in the Mitchell Library bears on the title- 
page a manuscript note, ‘‘ by James Boswell, 
Esq.,”’ but’ the writing is not Boswell’s own. 
and does not even appear to me (judging only 
from a tracing) to be of the eighteenth 
century. At any rate, it is of no value as 
evidence. It has’ been the custom to 
attribute all anonymous eighteenth century 
works on Corsica to Boswell. A friend in 
Scotland writes me that he recently picked 
up at a bookstall ‘ A General Account and 
Description of the Island of Corsica,’ pub- 
lished at London in 1739 (Boswell was born 
in 1740), which was attributed to Boswell 
in a manuscript note, and which the book- 


| seller honestly believed to be his. 
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As a matter of fact, Boswell was far from 


being the only person who wrote on Corsica. | 
Indeed, he rode into fame by writing a timely | 


book on a subject of tremendous popular 
interest. A poem on Corsica was the regular 
thing for a young poet at the end of the 
1760’s, just as one on the death of Wolfe 
had been a decade earlier. I myself have 
found upwards of a dozen of these pieces, of 
which only Mrs, Barbauld’s ‘ Corsica’ has 
survived. The fact that Boswell’s name 
does not appear on the title-page is evidence 
against its being his. The poem is propa- 
ganda for the Corsicans, and Boswell did not 
hesitate in the least to set his name to such 
propaganda: witness the ‘ British Essays 
in Favour of the Brave Corsicans,’ and the 
memorials asking for contributions which 
appeared over his name in the newspapers 


and magazines. The first edition of the 
poem bears a motto from Tibullus which 


seems to say that it was its author’s first 
venture in verse: 

Phoebe fave. novus 

sacerdos. 

Yet Boswell had already published three 
pamphlets in verse, besides thirty poems in 
the second volume of Alexander Donaldson’s 
* Miscellany ’ (1762), and had had his name 
blazoned far and wide in the newspapers and 
magazines as the author of the prologue for 
the opening of the Theatre Royal in Edin- 
burgh (December, 1767). 

Moreover, the first edition of this poem was 
published by Almon, with whom, so far as 
I can, discover, Boswell never had any deal 
ings. Before 1768 he had published books 
with Dodsley, Flexney, and Wilkie, but after 
the appearance of ‘ Corsica’ with Dilly’s 
imprint early in 1768, he seems to have given 
that publisher all his works which appeared 
in London, with only one exception — ‘ No 
Abolition of Slavery,’ which Faulder brought 
out in 1791. ‘Dilly published his two other 
works on Corsica; why should he have taken 
this piece to Almon ? 

The internal evidence confirms the external. 
I have read the poem carefully — it is in 
blank verse and runs to something over two 
hundred and fifty lines—and fail to detect 
in it any trace of Boswell’s mannerisms. I 
may add that it would have done him no dis- 
credit to have written it, for it is much better 
than his own poems; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Barbauld’s, it seems to me the 
best of the many devoted to the cause of the 
“brave Corsicans.’’ 


ingreaitur tua templa 


Freperick A. Portte. 


Yale University. 
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| 4 RUGBY SCHOOL BILL, 1787.—I send 
herewith a copy of an old Rugby School 
Bill of the year 1787, which may be of interest 
to readers of ‘N. & (.,’ with inquiry as to 
whether or not it is a quarter’s bill or a half- 
year’s bill, and also as to why ‘ merit 
money ”’ was paid, apparently by the parent 
of the pupil to the Headmaster : 
Isaacson. 
RUGBY SCHOOL. The third Tuetday in 
June, 1787. 
Dr. JAMES. 
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The School will open July 23rd and break 
up December 20th, which is the hurfday 
before St. Thomas. 

The Mafter will always be glad to receive 
his Scholars returning to School, upon any 
Day within the firit Week after the Holydays 
‘if it fhould fuit with the Convenience of the 

Parent. 

To this Expreffion of a with for Regularity, 
the Mafter fubjoins his Thanks to the Parents, 
for permitting their Sons to continue at Rugby 
till after the Speeches in June. 

J. G. WItsoy. 

16, North Bailey, Durham. 


OEM BY HERMAN MELVILLE. — 
Recently, in looking through a volume of 
selections from American writers, printed in 
Baltimore for charity during the Civil War, 
I came across an uncollected poem by Her- 
man Melville, author of ‘ Moby Dick.’ The 
volume is called ‘ Autograph Leaves of our 
Country’s Authors,’ and was published by 
Cushings and Bailey, 1864; it consists of 
lithographed facsimiles of the MS. contribu- 
tions of authors then living, and of portions 
of the works of earlier writers. The book 
| was compiled by Alexander Bliss and John 
| P. Kennedy, who signed the Preface to it. 
| While Melville’s poetry is not perhaps very 
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maportont, I think it worth printing this new 
item in & QQ.’ 1t follows; from p. 189 
of ° Pace Leaves.’ 
INSCRIPTION 
For the Slain 
At Fredericksburgh. 
\ glory lights an earnest end; 
In jubilee the patriot ghosts ascend. 
‘Transtigured at the rapturous height 
Of their passionate feat of arms, 
Death to the brave’s a starry night,— 
Strown their vale of death with palms. 
Herman Melville. 


Tuomas OLLIVe Mapsorr. 


REAT TOM OF OXFORD.—In connexion 

with the recent celebrations at Christ 
Church many references are being made to 
Great Tom, and in no case does the date when 
the bell was last cast appear to be known. 
The Spectator, for instance, states that Great 
Tom was recast in 1612 and in 1654. (I 
should like to see the authorities for this). 
The following appeared in the 7'rue Domestick 
Intelligence, No. 81, for April 9-13, 1680, 
published by Nathaniel Thompson : 


From Oxford we are informed that, upon the 
Sth instant, the great bell commonly called 
fom of Christchurch, and [sic] which consists 
of 22,000 weight [pounds?] (after three fruitless 
trials before at the expense of £800 to the col- 
lege), was at last cast with success; all the 
bells of the steeple immediately rang with joy 
at the birth of their elder brother. The reason 
yhy this bell is of so great a magnitude and 
weight is because, by the statute of the Univer- 
sity, it is to call all scholars to their Colleges 
and 'lown-people to their dwelling houses at 
nine of the clock every night; and Christ- 
Church being at one end of the town upon a 
low ground, and not having the advantage of 


a rising situation, it was otherwise impossible | 


it should serve for the end or use it was de- 
signed for, unless the note of it was enlarged 
by the compass and weight of the hell. 

It would seem, therefore, that Tom Tower 
was designed by Sir Christopher Wren for 
the express purpose of housing this large new 
bell. The older bell must have been much 
smaller, 


J. G. MuppriMan. 


HOME RULE. — May I note that in his 

What I have seen and heard,’ Professor 
Swift MacNeill states that the phrase ‘* Home 
Rule,’ which succeeded that of 
* ery ” was the happy invention of 
the Rev. Prof, Galbraith, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and an "ardent supporter of | 
the movement. 

Harry Kk. Hupsoy, 
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Queries. 


Readers’ ¢ 


‘LAUSE OF W ARRANTY. —What is the 
earliest known date, or approximate date, 
on which this clause became part and parcel 
of ancient deeds? It appears on a deed of 
Hervey Bagot and Milisent his wife, which 
the late Robert Eyton proves to have passed 
between March and September, i194? 
(‘ Staff. Coll.,’ II. i. 267). Was the clause 
of an earlier date than 1194? Will some 
one kindly quote examples ? 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

IRINTERS FLOGGED AT THE CART- 

TAIL.—‘‘ There has been but one printer 
flogged at the cart-tail these thirty years; 
that was Charles Watson.... 
S has been threatened several times by 
the House of Lords.’? — Smollett’s ‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker.’ Where can I get informa- 
tion about Charles Watson and C(harles] 
S[talker] ? B. G. N. 
wax MEDALLIONS. — Can any reader 

supply information concerning the issue 
of the following medallions or the occasion 
on which they were cast :— 

I. An oval wax medallion, modelled, on 
the obverse, with a full length figure of St. 
John, the Apostle and Evangelist, with 
attributes (eagle and cup) and with initial 
‘4’? on the left and VII on the right-hand 
side of the figure; the border inscribed ‘‘S. 
JOANNES, AP. ET. EVAN,’ ROME; on 
the reverse with Agnus Dei, and inscribed 
‘“ECCE, AGN. DEI. QUI. TOL. PEC. 
MUN,” on the edge and ‘‘ INNOCE XI.” 
P. M. A. VII. In a seventeenth century 
silver oval locket frame. 

Il. An oval wax medallion modelled on 
the obverse with a three-quarter length figure 
of S. Peter Nolasco, inscribed ‘‘ XIII, P. 
M.”’ below the figure and with “S. P. 
NOLASCUS ORD. L. DE, MER.” on the 
/ edge; on the reverse with the Agnus Dei, 
| inscribed below with BENET. XIII. P. M. 
| A.—1705. 











Lestie H. Core. 


LI tUT.-COLONEL JAMES CRUICK- 
SHANK GRANT.—There is a memorial 
tablet to this officer on the south wall of the 

; south transept of St. Helen’s Church, 

| Bishopsgate—transferred from the church of 


| St. Martin, Outwich, in 1874— recording 
that he died in 1826. Who was he? What 
| were his services in the Army? 
J. H. Lesxie. 








ORTRAITS IN FRENCH XVII CENT. 
STAINED GLASS. -- In a panel of 


seventeenth century French stained glass are I have often found marbles of clay and glass 


two kneeling ‘‘ donors,’ an elderly bearded 
man and his wife. The man is in armour 
under a yellow-fringed tabard embroidered 
with Azure three [or six] garbs or, and his 
lady wears a mantle charged with Sable, a 
chevron argent. The following inscription, 
which is unfortunately incomplete, runs 
along the bottom of the panel: 

+ LES PITQUA ... Z DU CONSEIL DE SA MAie ,. , 
SA COMPAIGNIE .. .ONTD...CESTE... 1 

Can any reader identify these two por- 
traits ? 

WILFRED Drake. 

INE MERCHANTS’ TERMS.—Is there 

such a thing as a glossary of the terms 
employed by wine merchants in catalogues 
describing their wares? I have before me 
a catalogue mentioning among others:—‘‘A 
generous wine,’’ ‘delicate and smooth,”’ 
““clean,”’ ‘‘ full,” ‘‘ great vinosity,’’ ‘‘ soft 
flavour,’’ ‘‘ choice flavour,’’ ‘‘ round flavour,” 
““good style,’ ‘‘ fine style,’’ ‘‘ old-fashioned 
style,’ ‘‘ good character,’’ ‘‘ full character,”’ 
““ good body,’”’ ‘‘ fall body,’ ‘‘ light medium 
body.”’ 

Have these and many others any specific 
meanings, and do such descriptions really 
enable a connoisseur to foretell the taste and 
and smell of wines? What is the opposite 
to such terms as ‘‘ round,”’ ‘‘clean,”’ etc., 
and what distinguishes ‘‘ character’? from 
‘* style’’? 

G. M. Marston. 
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ATRON SAINTS (see ecxlviii. 452; s.v. | 


‘ Memorabilia ’).—St. Bleuse, patron of 
weavers, is apparently St. Blaise, patron of 
woolcombers. What authority is there for 
calling St. Hugh patron of shoemakers? 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ mentions St. 
Martin as patron of master shoemakers, and 
St. Crispin of journeymen shoemakers. 

G. S. GrBpons. 
SIR JOHN DE HAWKWOOD.—Has any 
additional data on him been unearthed 
and published since Temple-Leader’s work in 
1889 ? 
CuaRiLes FELEKY. 
ERKELEY.—Elizabeth, dau. of Augustus 
4th Earl married, secondly, the Margrave 
of Brandenburgh, &c. Did a daughter of 
an Earl of Berkeley previous to this marry 
a Margrave? 
Joe. 








MARBLES. — While sifting out builders’ 
rubbish from old houses for my garden 


of all sizes from 3 to of an inch in 
diameter. They are found with coins and 
other relics from Saxon times to the present 
day. Can any reader give me any informa- 
tion as to how from size, material, or colour, 
I can tell the old from the new, and also 
what games were played with them and 
during what period ? 
L. A. VIpiEr. 


‘HRISTOPHER DILLON, OF NEWTON 
FERRERS, DEVON.—(an any informa- 
tion be given regarding the date of the above, 
his relationship to ‘‘ Walter Dillon, of Ire- 
land,’”’ and his wife Anne, or Amy, daughter 
and co-heir of John Flemyng, and his wife 
Amy, or Anne, Rocheforde. I should be 
glad of particulars of the parents and sisters 
of Christopher Dillon, and of any female 
descendants of Walter Dillon and Anne, or 
Amy, Flemyng, but prior to 1570. There 
are Dillon entries in the Newton Ferrers 
registers, but too late to be of use. West- 
cote’s ‘ Devon,’ in giving the Dillon pedigree, 
enters Christopher after Nicholas Dillon, 
who is there named as a son of Walter, but 
without linking Christopher to Walter 
Dillon. 

In Harl. MS. 5840, f. 57, the arms of 
Christopher Dillon are those of the first and 
fourth quarters of the coat of Walter Dillon, 
in the same MS., f. 41. Burke’s ‘ General 
Armoury ’ gives the arms as follows :— 


Dillon (Chimwell, in Devon, subs. of 
Farthingoe, Co. Northampton), Ar. on a 
lion ramp. betw. four estoiles issuing from 
as many crescents gu. a bar az. - Crest—A 
demi lion, holding in the dexter paw an 
estoile gu. issuing out of a crescent of the 
same. Dillon (Newton Ferrers and Bratton, 
Devon): the same arms, The references to 
Dillon in ‘N. & Q.’ from Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogists’ Guide’ are not to the point. 


Descendants of female Flemyngs might be 
a solution, but must be of a generation that 
would bring the Flymyng Christian names: 
Bauldwyn, Christopher, Nicholas, Martin, 
and Walter into the Devon families with 
whom it is thought they may have married. 
Particulars from Ing. post Mortem and from 
Chancery Proceedings would be welcome. 


M. A. I. 
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IR JOHN MAYNARD AND CARKEET 

OF PLYMOUTH (see 9 S. ii. 508; iii. 

56, 116; cxlvii. 24, 424; cxlviii. 206, 267).— 

At the last reference above there is a quota- 

tio from Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Rep., 

App. iv., p. 172. Kenyon MSS., No. 572— 
in full it reads as follows: 

1683-4, March 14, Plymouth, William Hay- 
hurst to Roger Kenyon.—has arrived safely, 
but is surprised not to find Kenyon’s son; 
“jmmediately upon coming hither, I went to 
Mr. Carkett, an eminent merchant, Serjeant 
Maynard’s Kinsman, who. . . sent immediately 
to enquire if any such was prisoner, and there 
is none, nor ever was there. .. Except hee bee 
a souldier in the cittadell, 1 cannot imaginé 
hee should bee here.” Seal of Armes. 

I should be glad to know how Sergeant 
Maynard and ‘“‘ Mr, Carkeet ’’ were kinsmen. 
The latter would seem to be Nicholas Carkeet, 
of Plymouth, Will (103 Dyke) P.C.C. 1690; 
sons John and Samuel (and Nicholas causing 
this father great anxiety); grandsons John 
and Samuel, with descendants at Peter Tavy ; 
probably ancestor of, or at least related to, 
Captain Robert Carkett, who, as _ first 
Lieutenant of the Monmouth in 1758, greatly 
distinguished himself after Captain Gardiner 
was mortally wounded, and was _ largely 
responsible for the taking of the Foudroyant, 
of 1,000 men and 80 guns. This is probably, 
too, the Nicholas Carkett who had a deed of 
enfeoffment from Sir Francis Drake, of Buck- 
land Monachorum, and his mother, Suzanna 
Drake, 6 Nov., 19 Chas. II. (See Tavistock 
Par. Records transcribed by R. N. Worth, 
under ‘ Deeds and Associated Doc.,’ p. 101). 

I have searched many Devon pedigrees, but 
to no purpose. The Maynards were of 
Tavistock, but intermarried with the Saverys 
at Totnes; the Carkeets were of Ermington 
and Newton Ferrers, near Totnes, by 1550, 
and one Thomas Carkitt was bur. Tavistock, 
May 31-June 1, 1605-6. Could any reader 
give particulars from Inq. post Mort., or 
from Chancery Proceedings? The Wills of 
the Devon families of Carkeet have all been 
seen. 

Since writing the foregoing, perhaps the 
following may help: Beaton Maynard (a 
woman), of Marystow, Devon, made William 
Carkeeke, ‘‘ who married my cousin, Agnes 
Deacon,’’ her executor and residuary legatee, 
in her Will (38 Bowyer), Prob., Feb., 1651, 
P.C.C. He is evidently the son William 
named in the Will of William Carkeeke, of 
Broadwoodwigier, yeoman. Prob. Prin. 
Registry, Bishop of Exeter, 1649, and almost 
certainly descended from the Carkeke family 
of Newton Ferrers. M. A. I. 


| Leeds. 
| Atkinson, and they were the first to instal 
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‘RICKET AND POLO.—JIn a book on 
Sports, by the Earl of Wilton, dated 
1869, it is remarked that, ‘‘ The game of 
cricket is thought to be derived from the 
chugan of the Persians; it may also be that. 
the chugan was played on horseback (polo).”’ 

Are these conclusions accepted to-day ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
‘LWES THE MISER: ILLUSTRATION 
WANTED.—I remember as a boy seeing 
in one of the numbers of The Illustrated 
London News a full-page illustration of this 
gentleman on horseback. Horse and man 
were depicted so very thin that they looked 
as if a puff of wind would blow them both 
over. There was also a finger-post in the 
picture pointing to somewhere. I believe it 
was on the occasion of the decease of the 
miser’s second son in Gloucestershire that 
the above illustration was published, the date 
of which I should be glad of. 
Wittram Harcourt-BatTu. 
‘¢ TVANANTOIGS.”? — Mr. H. B. M’Call, 
‘The Early History of Bedale,’ quotes 
the following note from the parish registers : 

Monsur Simond Dicbie Le Singnour de Bedall 
fut pandu a le ville et cety de Yorke Le grand 
venerr die de Esteir Le 24 jour de marche mil 
cuing cens septaint avec troyes Jentillhomes 
danantoigs. 

What does the last word mean? Mr. 
M’Call cannot explain. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

OHN WASHINGTON, OF WHITFIELD. 

—-The Rev. W. D. Lawson, in his ‘ Tyne- 
side Celebrities’ (1873), p. 342, makes the 
following remark: — ‘‘ George Washington, 
the illustrious father of American Independ- 
ence, was the ninth in descent from John 
Washington, of Whitfield, in the time of 
Richard ITI.”’ 

Who was this John Washington, of Whit- 
field (I presume Whitfield in Northumber- 
land is meant) and who were his descendants ? 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

IVES FAMILY OF LEEDS.—Informa- 

tion is desired of the ancestors of John 
Hives, flax-spinner, of Leeds, who died in 
September, 1843, at Gledhaw Grove, near 
The firm were known as Hives and 
the new spinning-machines at Leeds. John 
Hives was born about 1774. 

Please reply direct. 

REGINALD SMITH. 

17, Brambledown Road, Wallington, 

near Croydon, Surrey. 
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DENTIFICATION OF ARMS: BOOK 
WANTED.—Is there any book published 
giving arms under charges, not under names, 
for foreign heraldry ? ‘ Rietstap’”’ is no 
use unless one knows the name of the family. 
KE. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
NCE A DUCHESS, ALWAYS A 
DUCHESS.” -—- How does this well- 
known saying apply to a duchess who marries 
a commoner? Does she have to go to Court 


s ‘‘ Mrs.’’? 
ENQUIRER. 
PET: KENNA, IRISH ARTIST. Is 
anything known of an Irish artist in 
pen and ink named Pet: Kenna, 1764. I 
possess a remarkable pen-and-ink drawing by 


him of the arms, crest and supporters of 
James Butler, Lord Baron of Caher, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, signed, Pet: Kenna, 


Hibernicus Penna Fecit, 1764, with various 
surrounding emblematic embellishments of 
cupids, scrolls, marks, etc. It measures 16in. 
by 12in. Five coats are blazoned, thus: 1. 
Pearl, On a Cross of three steps or degrees 
ruby a crucifix, topaz. 2. Topaz, A chief 
indented sapphire—Butler. 3. Ruby, Three 
covered cups topaz—-Lady Catherine of Des- 
mond. 4, Per pale indented, topaz by name 
Bermingham. 5. Pearl, An eagle with two 
heads between three cross-croslets diamond, 
hy name Morris. Crest, In a ducal coronet 
topaz a plume of five ostrich feathers and 
thence a falcon rising pearl, supported by 
two male griffins party per fess sapphire and 
topaz, collar’d ducal, chain topaz. Motto, 
(rod be my Guide. Any information would 
he gratefully received. 
Leonarp (. Price. 
RAITS AND STORIES: WELSH 
PEASANTRY’: ANNE BEALE. — 
This 8vo. work appeared 1849. Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary does not cite where and when this 
author and compiler was born. Verifiable 
date and time of demise will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
REFERENCE 
Macaulay, in his criticism of Robert Mont- 
gomery’s poems, asserts that he can find in 
the poet’s description of the creation “ only one 
thought which a the least pretension to in- 
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ih 1873, by the late Mrs. 
‘stone (née Fletcher), wife of the late William 


Replies. 


’ 





INCIDENT At LAUNCESTON ASSIZES 
(cxlviii. 386, 481). 
[His story, the locale whereof was stated to. 


be in Cumberland, was first related to me, 
Elizabeth John- 


Johnstone, of Balmoral Road, Elm Park, 
fairfield, Liverpool, as having actually taken 
place in the early part of last century, her 


| paternal grandfather (whose name, I believe, 


WANTED: —| 


| been 


genuity, and that one thought is stolen from | 
Dryden, and marred in the stealing 
Last, softly beautiful as music’s close, 


Angelic woman into being rose. 
I should be glad to know which are the 
lines in Dryden to which the essayist refers. 
H. J. AYLIFFr. 
Brighton. 


20, College Road, 


was George Iletcher), being the person who. 
heard in a dream a voice thrice calling him 
to go to Carlisle, and who in obedience to 


the admonition rode on horseback to that 
city. 
in Mys. Johnstone’s narration of the 


incident the accused person was a poor Irish- 
man, who had come to Cumberland as a 
harvestman, and Mr, Fletcher encountered 
him while he was taking shelter under a 
porch from heavy rain (I think during 
«a thunderstorm) at Whitehaven. The Ivish- 
man asked Mr. Fletcher (who was a farmer) 
if he could give him employment, and that 
gentleman told him that he would not require 
any extra harvestmen for a few days, but, 
if he had not by that time secured any work 
and would meet him at 12 o’clock, mid-day, 
on that day week, at a given spot in White- 
haven, he would engage him. In the course 
of the conversation, Myr. Fletcher noticed 
that the man had a curious dark hairy mole 
on his Jeft cheek. 

The following week Mr. Fletcher was again 
at Whitehaven, but the Irishman did not 
put in an appearance, and, consequently, that 
gentleman presumed that he had found other 
employment and thought no more of the 
matter, until some months later when he saw 
the man in the dock at Carlisle Assizes, and 
identified-him as the person who had solicited 
work from him in Whitehaven. 

Mrs. Johnstone placed the scene of the 
murder at or near Abbey Town (Cumber- 
land). She also said that she believed that 
the accused man’s name was either Ross or 
tose! Is it possible that this name has 
confused with either Vose or Vaux? 


I believe that Mrs. Johnstone’s grandfather, 


the hero of the story, was a Quaker, and had 

a farm near to or on the estate owned by the 

ancestors of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 
Mrs. Johnstone’s nephew, the late John 
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Robert Kebty-Fletcher (only son of her | 


brother, George Fletcher) was for some years 
M.P. for the Altrincham Division of 
Cheshire. He died in July, 1918. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johnstone died on Oct. 10, 1887, 
aged 62 years. Her husband (William John- 
stone) died 7 Feb., 1897, aged 71 years. 
They are both interred (with several of their 
children) in Toxteth Park Cemetery, Smith- 
down Road, Liverpool (Grave, F149). 

I have heard Mrs. Johnstone and also her 


| license,’’ 
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embellishments introduced, with ‘* poetic 
by the poet who wrote the ballad 


' quoted by Miss Dopps. 


brother, William Fletcher (who died about ' 


1878) relate this story on several occasions, 
and I am sure that each of them implicitly 
believed the same to be authentic. 

In the story, as told by Mrs. Johnstone, 
her grandfather heard the voice thrice call 
him in his dream, and the last time he was 
so impressed that he awakened his wife and 


informed her; and she urged him to lose no | 


time, but go at once to Carlisle, and rose 
and dressed herself, and made him some 
breakfast (the kitchen fire being still alight, 
having been ‘‘ banked up’’) and cut him 
some pieces of bread and cheese to take with 
him on his journey. While she was so 
occupied her husband harnessed and saddled 
the horse on which he rode to Carlisle. 

He arrived at Carlisle in the early morn- 
ing, and on his arrival there enquired from 
the innkeeper, with whom he was stabling his 
horse, if there was anything astir in the 
town, and was told ‘‘the ’Sizes were on”’ 
and that an ‘‘ Irish Ruffian”? was going to 
he tried for murder. 

As he had never been present at an Assize 
trial, Mr. Fletcher went to the court. The 
rest of the story is somewhat similar to that 
narrated by Miss Dopps in her interesting 
letter at the second reference, with the ad- 
dition that the prisoner, from the dock, 
pointed out Mr. Fletcher to the Judge from 
the crowd of spectators, as he stood in the 
Court, and exclaimed, ‘‘ My Lord, God, in 
His mercy, has heard my prayers, and the 
man who can prove my innocence, stands 
there in Court.”’ Mr. Fletcher was put in 
the witness-box, and, when asked by the 
Judge if he knew the prisoner, replied, ‘‘ If 
he is the Irishman who spoke to me in White- 
haven, he will have a dark hairy mole at 
the bottom of his left cheek,’’? whereupon the 
prisoner turned his face round and exhibited 
the mark. 

_ The details as to the clock striking 13 
instead of 12, and the turnpike gate and 
ferry incidents, did not form any part of 
Mrs, Johnstone’s story and probably are 


It would be very interesting to ascertain 
the date of the puvlication of the collection 
of Cumbrian ballads she mentions, and also 
to ascertain if the Calendars of the Assizes 
held at Carlisle between 1800 and 1825 still 
exist and if there is any record therein of 
any person tried for murder being acquitted 
of the charge, with the name of the accused 
and the date of his acquittal. f 

Henri M. Leon, F.s.p., 
President of the Oneirological Society. 

8, ‘Taviten Street, London, W.C.1L. 

PATHER FALKENER, 8.J. (exlix. 9).— 

Thomas Falkner, the son of a Manchester 
doctor, was born in that town Oct. 6, 1707. 
He was educated at a grammar school, and 
later studied medicine. It is said that he 
was a pupil of the celebrated Dr, Richard 
Mead, and if so he was probably a student 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. After qualifying 
as a surgeon he practised for a time in Man- 
chester and then entered the service of the 
Soath Sea Company who had the Assiento 
contract for supplying slaves to the Spanish 
colonies in America. About 1731 he sailed 
as surgeon in the slave ship Assiento which 
collected slaves from Guinea and then took 
them to Buenos Ayres. Falling dangerously 
ill in this town he was nursed to health by 
the Jesuits, became a Catholic, and begged 
admittance into their order. He was ad- 
mitted 13 May, 1732, and spent nearly forty 
years as a missionary priest among the wild 
tribes of S. America. During this time he 
acquired a great reputation as a doctor both 
among the natives and the Europeans. 
When the Jesuits were suppressed in Spain 
in 1767 they were also expelled from the 
Spanish possessions abroad. Falkner, with 
about 1,000 Jesuits, was put on shipboard 
Jan. 14, 1768. He returned to England 
and resided for a time with friends in Lanca- 
shire. About 1771 he joined the English 
Province S.J., and died at Plowdon Hall, 
Salop, Jan. 30, 1784, wt. 77. For further 
particulars and an account of his writings 
see Foley, ‘ Records of the English Province, 
S.J.,’ vol. iv., 563-5; vii. Part. i. 243-5; 
Kirk’s, ‘ Biographies of English Catholics, 
1700-1800,’ p .77: Gillow, ‘ Biographical 
Dict. of Eng. Cath.,’ ii. 88-89; Oliver, ‘ Col- 
lectanea, S.J.,’ 88-89. 

Rory Frercuer. 

(not Falkener) was a 
and had a. remarkable 


Falkner 


man, 


Thomas 
remarkable 
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career. Son of a Manchester doctor, he was 
born Oct. 6, 1707, was educated at Man- 
chester Grammar School, studied medicine, 
and went on a slave-ship to Africa and thence 
to Buenos Aires in 1731, in the service of 
the South Sea Company. At Buenos Aires 
he entered the Catholic Church and (in 1832) 


the Jesuit novitiate, and after his ordination | 


spent nearly forty years as a devoted mis- 
sionary in southern South America. 


On the | 


suppression of the Society in Spain in 1767 | 


he was forced, with a thousand other Jesuits, 
to return to Europe, where he joined the 
English Province. He lived for some years 
at Plowdon Hall, Salop, and died there on 
Jan, 30, 1784. His ‘ Description of Pata- 
gonia ’ 
and translated successively 
French, and Spanish. 

Davin O. Hunter Bratrr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


IR THOMAS MILLER, OF CHICHES- 
TER (12 S. ix. 92, 173, 217, 255, 296).— 

I do not think this query as to the name of 
the family of Sir Thomas Miller’s wife has 
ever been answered. From the MS. notes 
in a subscriber’s copy of Horsfield’s ‘ Sussex,’ 
which has recently come into my possession, 
I find that her name was Hannah Edwards, 
and from her arms, which are on Sir 
Thomas’s memorial window in the Miller 
Chapel of Chichester Cathedral, she appears 
to have been of the family which inter- 
married with the Kentish Greenstreets, 
Huberds, Oxendens, &c. The arms of the 
Edwards of Sussex are not the same. If 
the original enquirer has other or confirma- 


into German, 


/being equally to blame in this respect, 
Climatal influences were probably an incon. 
siderable factor in the matter. Two of the 
last specimens which were captured of this 
magnificent species were seen alive by my 
friend, the late Rev. Dr. Butler, an old 


| Oxford Don who resided during the vacation 


at his hill residence at Birdlip in the Cots. 
wolds of Gloucestershire. This gentleman 
had them presented to him by a collecting 
acquaintance who had obtained them with 


| others in Huntingdonshire, and they re- 


was published at Hereford in 1774, | 


, Same 


tory information I hope he will communi- , 


cate it. 
Percy Hutsurp. 


ERALDIC (exlviii. 406).—The answer to 
this question is in the affirmative; ‘‘A’’ 
certainly has the right to bear ‘ B’s”’ 
quarterings if the conditions, as stated in the 
query, are correct. 
have had my unauthoritative opinion con- 
firmed in what may be called ‘‘the highest 
quarter.”’ 
Percy Houxpurp. 
EXTERMINATION OF BRITISH BUT- 
4 TERFLIES (exlix. 1; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—-With respect to this subject I may 
be permitted perhaps to make the following 
few remarks which may prove of some interest. 
Polyommatus dispar, the Large Copper as it 
used to be called, was no doubt exterminated 
by collectors, both professionals and amateurs 


I should add that I- 


mained in his collection for many years, until 
one Sunday morning, while he was at Divine 
Service, an entomological acquaintance took 
advantage of his absence to visit his house 
and purloin the specimens, though who it 
was Dr, Butler never told me. The Large 
Blue (Lycenau arion) will probably shave the 
fate by over-collecting eventually, 
though it still occurs in a great many out of 
the way spots in the Cotswolds, where I have 
probably seen more specimens on the wing 
than any other collector living. In most 
of the places in which it is found—in about 
twenty of which I have myself seen the 
species — it is, in most seasons, very scarce, 
though it periodically occurs in one or two 
of them in abundance. 
Witt1am Hakcourt-Bata. 
(O. FABER: FISHING WITH COR- 
MORANTS (exlviii. 152, 196, 299). — 
From the Chinese imperial encyclopedia 
‘ Yuen-Kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. cdxxvii., it 
may be well gathered that, let what high 
antiquity be imaginarily accorded to it, there 
exists no Chinese passage bearing on the 
native usage of cormorants for fishing and 
written before the eighth century a.D., when 
the great poet, Tu Fu, versified the then 
everyday life in the present province of Sze- 
chuen and alluded to it in these words: 
‘‘ Kept in every house is many a Wu-Kwai, 
that takes up in succession many a yellow 
fish.’”? Here we notice a singular instance 
of the fancy of some insignificant uncultured 
folks in the far East having anticipated by 
many centuries the imagination of one of the 
few greatest poets of the world; and, indeed, 
so long before Milton’s similitude of Satan 
to a cormorant—for the causation of which 
see the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ 11th ed., vii., p. 162— 
in patois of Sze-chuen this fowl was called 
Wu-kwia, lit. ‘‘ Crow-demon.”’ 
On the other hand, the earliest, though 
very brief, account of this practice occurs In 
a Chinese description of Japan. About the 


year 656 Li Yen-shu finished his ‘ History of 
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the Northern Dynasties, a.v. 386-581,’ with | 
the statement that ‘‘ Japan abounds with 

water and lacks land; so the natives put a 

small ring on the cormorant’s neck and cause 

it to dive and catch fish for their food.”’ | 
Now, turning to Japanese literature, we 

meet in the Imperial ‘ Annals of Japan,’ 

finished A.D. 720, tom. xiv., an account of one 

Takehiko being killed whilst fishing with | 
cormorants, A.D. 459 — perhaps the earliest 

mention in any literature of this practice. 

The same annals, tom. i1., says that the hut 

built for the birth of the first emperor’s 

father, was thatched with the cormorant’s 

feathers; upon which Urabe or Yasukata 

(thirteenth century) comments that probably 

this was intended for facilitating delivery, 

as the broad gula of the fowl easily receives 

or expels fish; thence we are led to suppose 

its piscatory use to have been known among 

the prehistoric Japanese. According to 

Kato’s ‘ Nihon Fazokushi,’ Tokyo, 1917, vol. 

iL, p. 210, the practice has become almost 

obsolete nowadays, except about the river 

Nagara, pro. Mino, where some families still 

make it their living. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


‘ANESA: ELEPHANT AND MOUSE 
(exlvi, 380; cxlvii. 143),—The Chinese 
opinion that the elephant is afraid of the 
rat is seemingly confirmed by the following 
passage in Hazlitt’s ‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ 
1905, vol. i., p. 207 : 
There is a belief, founded on observation, 
that this quadruped [the elephant] will not 
only start at the grunt of the wild pig, but at 
a lizard or other small object, from which he 
may feel a difficulty in protecting himself. 
This is constantly noticed in respect to the 
specimens which are brought to Europe, and 
are disconcerted by a mouse in the den among 
the straw. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 
HK SCOTTISH RUSSELLS § (cxlviii. 
459),—I have never heard of the Russells 
of Scotland being considered as a clan, or 
wearing a tartan of their own. It is, of 
course, a Lowland family, the oldest branch 
of it (‘‘ Russell of that ilk’’) being said to 
descend from an English baron Russell or de 
Rozel, who fought with Edward III at the 
siege of Berwick and at Halidon Hill in 1333. | 
Various origins, besides de Rozel, have been | 
assigned to the Russell family; but there is | 
absolutely nothing Celtic or Highland, as | 
far as I know, about any of the suggested | 
etymologies. | 
Davip O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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James BOSWELL THE YOUNGER 

(exlvili. 408). — According to the Scots 
Magazine (xl. 511) he was born on Sept. 15,. 
1778, but the place of his birth is not there 
recorded. The entry reads, ‘‘ Mrs. Boswell,. 
wife of James Boswell, Esq., younger of 
Auchinleck, of a son.’’ It was probably in 
his father’s house in James’s Court, Edin- 
burgh, though in the ‘Life of Johnson’ 
(Hill ed., iii. 566) Boswell mentions three 
letters (now lost) which he wrote Johnson 
under dates of 18 Aug., 18 Sept., and 6 Nov... 
in which he informed the sage of his son’s 
birth, and that he ‘‘ had passed some time 
at Auchinleck.’’ However, on account of 
Lord Auchinleck’s coldness towards his son’s 
wife, which is mentioned by Boswell as late 
as 1780 (‘ Letters,’ Tinker ed., p. 506), it is 
practically certain that Mrs. Boswell was not 
at Auchinleck for her lying-in. 

FREDERICK A, Porte. 

Yale University. 

INSLIE CREST (cxlix. 9).—Burke gives 

the following :—‘‘ Arms as borne by the 
late Lieut.-Gen. George Robert Ainslie, of 
Pilton, Co, Edinburgh, as representative of 
the ancient family of Ainslie, of Dolphington, 
chief of the name; and by Sir Robert Sharpe 
Ainslie, of Great Torrington, Co, Lincoln, 
bart., lst cousin of the General :—Or, a cross. 
flory sable. Crest, A dexter hand and arm 
Motto, Pro 
rege et patria.” 

RosBERT PEARSALL. 
Avondale, Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

Burke, in his ‘ General Armoury,’ gives. 
four families of Ainslie, namely, Aznslie, of 
Pilton, Edinburgh. Crest, on a chapeau a 
naked arm bent, grasping a scimitar proper. 
Ainslie, Bart. (1804). Crest, a naked arm 
from the shoulder bent, grasping a scimitar 
all proper. Ainslie, of Blackhill, Scotland. 
Crest, a pelican’s head proper. Aznslie 
(Grizedale, Lancashire). Crest, an eagle’s 


| head proper. 


Leonarp C, Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
YOWBOYS: A MILITARY TERM (cxlvii. 
375).—I suggest that half-pike men were- 
called cowboys because they actually were 
cowboys, or farm-hands, armed with half- 
pikes. The half-pike was a small pike, 
possibly a hay-fork. The hay-fork to this 
day is called a ‘‘ pikel’’ in Wales and the- 
West of England. 
J. H. L. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP HANMER. 


HARCOURT, R.A. (exlix. 9). — This 
officer is, as far as I know, still living, and 
a letter addressed to him, care of the India 
Office, would probably be forwarded to him. 
He was an officer of the H.E.1.C.’s Bombay 
Artillery, which he entered as a 2m 
Lieutenant on Dec. 9, 1853, retiring with 
the honorary rank of Major-General on Jui: 
3, 1884. 


J. H. Les tie. 
ATIN RHYME WANTED (exlviii. 348). 
— The lines, between three and four 


hundred years old at least, as given in the 
second part of Nikolaus Reusner’s ‘ Aenig- 
matographia,’ are these : 

Si qua sede sedes, et ea est tibi commoda 

sedes, 

Illa sede sede, nec ab illa sede recede 

They were presumably constructed for the 
sake of the jingle, and we must not be too 
hard on the composer’s pronunciation. Any 
story connected with them is most likely a 
later invention. I pointed out, at 10S. 
ix. 284, that a distich beginning 

Cane decane canis, 
which has been attributed to Porson and 
conjecturally or positively connected with an 
English dean, has existed in one form or 
another for centuries. For this, too, the 
second part of Reusner’s ‘Aenigmatographia’ 
should be consulted. 
Epwarkp BENSLY. 
,iRKBY MALHAM CHURCH (exlix. 9). 
—The pulley was probably for one of 
the cords by which the ‘‘ rood cloth’? was 
drawn up to veil the rood during Lent. In 
the York Minster accounts for 1518 are 
entries: ten shillings ‘‘ for painting of one 
cloth to hang before the new crucifix in time 
of Lent,’’ and four shillings ‘‘ for one 
hundred fathoms of cord for suspending the 
linen cloth in Lent before the crucifix.’’ 
Rory FLetcuer. 


ORD ROBERTS: HOUSE IN WHICH 
HE DIED (12S. v. 125, 219; cxlviii. 


279, 320)..Since writing the reply at the 
last-named reference I have re-visited St. 
-Omer. The house in which Lord Roberts 


died is on the north side of the Rue Carnot, 
between the Rue Valbelle and the Rue 
Alphonse de Neuville. The house at the 
corner of the Rue Valbelle is No. 48, and is 
a stuccoed building of three storeys. Then 


comes the house in which Lord Roberts died. 
It is a large house consisting, as I before | 
stated, of two blocks, the first smaller than 
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the other. I was wrong, however, is stating 
that one of the blocks was faced with stucco, 
Both are of red brick, the smaller quite plain 
but the larger with stone dressings and of 
some architectural merit. Both blocks are 
modern and of two storeys, but the larger, 
which has six windows to the first floor and 
five and a doorway beiow, is much  loftier 
than the other, and, indeed, is higher than 
the three-storey house at the corner of the 
Rue Valbelle. Between these is the lower 
block of the Lord Roberts house, with three 
windows to each floor, but no doorway to the 
street. Its front is about 7 yards in length, 
whereas that of the larger block is about 19 
yards. The doorway is at the west end of 
the larger block, adjoining the smaller, and 
on each of the doorposts is the number ‘ 52.” 
No other number appears on the house al- 
though in the Directory it is numbered 50- 
52-54. In the street the houses are numbered 
in the following order—48, 52, 56. Evidently 
the house is known locally at 52, Rue Carnot, 
and it is therefore correct to say that Lord 
Roberts died at No. 52. The memorial tablet 
is in the middle of the larger block at first 
floor level. 
F. H. CHEETHAM. 
MHE CABALIST’S TREASURE (exlviii. 
117, 432, 466). — In the extraordinary 
story of Gilles De Retz or De Rays (c. 1406- 
1440) there is an incident which approaches 
the idea mentioned in the quotation at the 
first reference. An Italian alchemist, Prelati, 
in his employ conducted evocations of the 
devil for him in the forest near his castle. 
Prelati reported to De Retz that the devil 
had shown him a great hoard of ingots of 
pure gold buried under an oak-tree, and De 
Retz was to have these if he would wait seven 
times seven weeks before digging. The 
baron’s patience and cupidity stood the strain 
for seven times seven days only, and at mid- 
night of the last day they excavated at the 
tree indicated. ‘Their only find was a great 
quantity of slates marked with hieroglyphics, 
and at a subsequent ‘‘séance’’ the devil 
signified to Prelati his extreme displeasure 
at the premature search. See Mackay’s 
‘Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delu- 
sions,’ i. 129. 
C. NELSON STEWART, 
Aberdeen. 
AST EXECUTION FOR SHEEP-STEAL- 
ING (exlviii. 349, 392, 430). — As one 
who oft has heard the story of three men 
being hanged together at Chester for sheep- 
stealing, from the lips of an eye-witness, I 
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may say that my informant, Frances Mellor 


Trueman, daughter of the stage coachman | 


who drove the Chester and Manchester Mail, 
was born in 1810, entered by grandmother’s 
service as my father’s first nurse in the 
autumn of 1825, died our housekeeper in 
November, 1879, and rests in the family 
vault beneath the simple record of her life— 
“For fifty-four years a faithful servant and 
valued friend of the family.’’ The triple 
execution she saw was shortly before 1825, 
and, although perhaps she did ‘‘ protest too 
much,’’ she always was careful to explain 





that, coming unexpectedly upon the crowd, | 


she was pushed roughly forward to the very 
front of the scene. But the gruesome details 
are better left untold, for hanging was not 
then what it is now.. Being of a frugal and 
sympathetic mind, her complaint seemed to 
be that three men were hanged for one sheep, 
and the Judge’s reply to the piteous plea 
that it was hard to die for so small a crime, 
“You are not hanged for stealing the sheep, 
but that sheep shall not be stolen,’ did not 
appeal to her. But men were rougher and 
the law was harder in those days. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


pk MURRAY, A RESEARCHER ON 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE (exlviii. 
443).—Dr. Murray, an eminent philologist 
to whom F.R.J.C. refers, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1812, but died the 
following year at the early age of 37. Some 
years after his death there was published 
under the editorship of the Rev. David Scot, 
of Corstorphine a work bearing the following 
title and in which I have no doubt your 
correspondent will find ,the information he 
requires : 

History of the European Languages; or, Re- 
searches into the Affinities of the Teutonic, 
Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, and Indian Nations, 
by the late Alexander Murray, D.D., Professor 


of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh, with a Life of the Author, 2 


volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1823. 
JAMES SINTON. 
Braehead, Inverness. 


AS PLEASED AS A BEEFEATER AT 

TX ETER CHANGE ” (exlix. 10).—I 

copy as under from a pamphlet in my pos- 
Session : 

Once upon a time one of the sights of Lon- 

don was Exeter Change in the Strand, for there 

the British Lions, that had previously occu- 


pied state apartments in the Tower, found a} 


temporary home. Years after, Exeter Change 
was a gloomy arcade, wherein a melancholy 
beadle kept guard over a few shops, in which 
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a series of misguided tradesmen courted bank- 
ruptcy. 

ixeter Change has disappeared, and the 
ground hallowed by memories of the caged 
tions and the solitary beadle, is now occupied 
by the Gaiety Theatre. 

Did ‘‘ the pleasure of the Beefeater’ arise 
from the fact that upon occasion he travelled 
from the Tower to view in the Strand ‘ his 
pets ’’ lately removed from his care at the 
Lower? Out of this arises a query—Were 
real live lions at any time given domicile in 
the Tower of London, or is the term ‘‘ British 
Lions ’’ facetious ? 

Wirtram R. Power. 

{The lions kept in the Tower of London have 
heen the subject of a good deal of correspnd- 
ence in our columns. See 11 8. vii, 150, 210, 
272, 316, 357, 457). 

‘ BRNST UND FALK ’ (exlviii. 460).—An 
English translation, by Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie (‘‘ Cryptonymus’’), appeared in 
the London Freemason of the year 1872, 
March to May. 
J. T. TuHorp. 
Leicester. 
GLANDESTINE MARRIAGES BETWEEN 
1704 AND 1716 (exlviii. 458).—Fordyce’s 
‘History of Durham,’ vol. ii., informs us, 
under the heading of ‘ Curates of the Chapel 
of Whorlton ’—a village on the Tees in the 
County of Durham, almost opposite to the 
North Riding village of Wycliffe—that in 
1677 the Rev. John Moresby was appointed. 
He retained the post until the September of 
1716, and he is described in the records as 
‘“a laic, celebrator of clandestine marriages 
and guilty of other misdemeanours.’’ There 
is a register of marriages, in a very imper- 
fect form, for the years 1713-1725 only. 

Irregular marriages, about the time men- 
tioned, were conducted at Barnard Castle by 
one Cuthbert Hilton, son of the Rev. 
Alexander Hilton, curate of Denton, as men- 
tioned by Sir Cuthbert Sharp in his ‘ History 
of Hartlepool,’ but no information is afforded 
as to the whereabouts of any records. 

The Peak Forest Chapel, Derbyshire, 
erected and dedicated to St. Charles-the- 
Martyr in 1657 was also a popular place for 
run-away marriages. This chapel was not 
only extra-parochial but peculiar to itself, 
apart from all ordinary jurisdiction. The 
minister was his own surrogate, granted 
marriage licences, and proved wills, holding 
a seal of office. <A separate register endorsed 
‘* Foreign Marriages ’’ in which the names 
of the contracting parties were entered with- 
out any other particulars, was kept down to 
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as late as 1804, when, as recorded by an entry 
of the Rev. Hugh Wolstenholme, ‘* here 
endeth the list of persons who came from 


different parishes in England and _ were | 


married at Peak Forest.’’ Mr. J. Charles 
Cox, in ‘ Derbyshire’ (Little Guide Series), 
gives an account of the practice. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


ROMFLET FAMILY (exlviii. 459).—1-, 


am unable to say if a family whose name 
is variously spelled Bromflet, Broomfleet, 
Broomflete, and Brounflete was established 
in East Anglia in the fifteenth century, but 
certainly a family of that name was seated 
at Bromfiet, which at one time formed a 
portion of the parish of South Cave in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. Records show 
that about 1200 Lord EKustace Bromfleet 
founded the Priory of the Knights Templars 
at North Ferriby. 

According to the Cave pedigree Peter de 
Cave, of South Cave, married Elena, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Broom- 
flete, and thus obtained the right to quarter 
the Broomflete arms, Sable on a bend between 
six fleur de lis or three scallops gules, with 
his own, Azure, fretty, argent. Both of 
these were dead in 1314, as appears from an 
indulgence granted in that year by the Bishop 
of Durham, Richard de Kellawe. , 

Henry Broomfleet, who died about the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Edward IV 
(1479) was possessed of ‘‘ Brantingham, 
Ellercher, Faxfleet, Weeton, Estrop, Burreby, 
Wighton, Loundsburrow, North Cave, Cliff, 
Fangfoss, Holm, Brompton, Gaitsforth, 
Wymington, and lands and tenements in 
Hull, London, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Sussex,’’ which he directed should 
be all sold, and disposed of in charities, 
masses and dirges for his soul. 
besides a large estate which his heiress carried 
by her marriage to the Cliffords, then Earls 
of Cumberland.’’ 


The heiress here mentioned was Henry | 
Broomfleet’s sister, daughter of Thomas de 


Bromflete, who is called Margaret, baroness 
de Vescy, in the pedigree in Sir Cuthbert 
Sharpe’s ‘ History of Hartlepool.’ 
Margaret had married John de Clifford, who 
died as the result of a wound received on the 
eve of the battle of Towton, 1461. Their 
eldest son was Henry de Clifford, ‘‘ The 
Shepherd Lord.’”” The Bromflete arms are 
borne on the shield of the Cliffords. 

T have had recourse to ‘ A History of South 
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_ Cave,’ by John George Hall (1892), for much 
of the above information. 
H. Askew, 
Spennymoor. 
| (HARMING OF WARTS (cexlviii. 439; 
exlix. 14). — On the subject of wart 
charming the following, taken from an article 
entitled ‘ Influence of the Mind on the Body,’ 
to be found in a volume in the Knowhilg 

Library, ‘ Rough Ways Made Smooth,’ by 
Richard A. Proctor (1886), may be read 
with interest. The author quotes from 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the following: 

I had from my childhood a wart upon one 
of my fingers; afterwards, when I was about 
sixteen years old, being then at Paris, there 
grew upon both my hands a number of warts, 
at least an hundred in a month’s space. The 
English Ambassador’s lady, who was a woman 
far from _ superstition, told me one day she 
would help me away with my warts, where- 
upon she got a piece of lard with the skin on, 
and rubbed the warts all over with the fat 
side, and amongst the rest that wart which { 
had from my childhood; then she nailed the 
piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, 
upon a part of her chamber window, which 
was to the south. The success was that within 
five weeks’ space all the warts were quite away, 
and that wart which I had so long endured for 
company. But at the rest [ did little marvel, 
because they came in a short time again, but 
the going away of that which had stayed so 
long doth yet stick with me. 

, Mr. Proctor proceeds to say that Bacon con- 
sidered the result of the experiment to have 
been due to some sympathy supposed to exist 

' between the lard and the warts after they 

had once been in contact. But how the ski 

which was nailed up in one place could have 
any effect on the warts which were, of course, 
in another place is not explained. 

H. Askew. 

} ONOUR AMONG THIEVES (exlviii. 

443).—Is this idea not embodied in the 

following Shakespearian quotation?: ‘A 

plague upon it when thieves. cannot be true 

to one another!’”’ (‘1 Henry IV,’ II. iii. 

29). ° H. ASKEW. 

RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (exlviii. 
~ 389, 428, 465).—The arms of Ogilvie and 

| Kavanagh are heraldically different, there- 


fore a shield identified as Butler and 
Kavanagh cannot represent Butler and 
Ogilvie. 


E. E. Cove. 


UGO GROTTIUS (cxlix.8)—It may be worth 
noting that the correct name of the book 
so often called ‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis ” is ‘ De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis.’ 
THEODORE BrEsTERMAN. 
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The Library. 


The Journal of Clarissa Trant (1800-1832). 


Edited by C. G. Luard. (John Lane. 18s. 
net.), 
" gprennage TRAN'T—whose Journal is now 


given to the world by her grand-daughter— 
is like a young lady in a story-book, with all 
the advantages that first attract interest and 
then the one disadvantage which, in fiction, 
further increases it. She was well-born; in- 
telligent; motherless from early childhood; 
placed amid ever-changing surroundings, often 
of an extraordinary kind in Portugal, France, 
Ireland, and other countries; the most affec- 
tionate daughter of a distinguished father—Sir 
Nicholas Trant, Governor of Oporto; one to 
whom all circles of society were open—and, 
withal, she was poor. There was even a love 
affair, which went deep, broken off by her 
lover’s father for lack of pence on her side. 
“Ni laide, ni jolie,” she says of her appear- 
ance: but it comes out clearly that she was a 
charming person, full of courage—and her 
courage was proved in not a few adventures in 
travel—and of a sufficient warmth, temper and 
wit. It cannot be said that she had any par- 
ticular literary gift; or, it may be the diary 
was scribbled so hastily that such a gift, if it 
existed, could not manifest itself. Some pages 
are tedious—especially some filled with baddish 
French or German, for which, we suppose, the 
reason was need to secure safety from prying 
eyes; and the sentimental mannerisms of th- 
early nineteenth century are much in evidence. 
Nevertheless, the diary should win its way by 
reason of its substantial interest. The pictures 
of Portugal after the Peninsular War; the 
account of Napoleon’s escape from Elba (there 
is an account of the scenes at Orgon, which 
differs from that of Mme d’ Abrantés; details 
about Shelley’s death and the evening preced- 
ing it (these should be noted by students of 
Shelley); and sidelights upon the literary and 
political characters of the day would alone 
suffice to recommend it. Then there are a good 
deal of other matter of less importance but in 
one way or another curious and worth having; 
and mention of so many of the secondary per- 
sonages who composed the good society of the 
day that to follow Clarissa’s wanderings is to 
get a perceptible increase of familiarity with 
that world. In the diary of her childhood, 
which she wrote up for her little daughter, she 
mentions a nun of St. Clare whom she knew at 
Oporto, who, having been obliged, with others, 
to abandon her convent in the war, “was a 
regular attendant at every ball and card-party 
in her nun’s habit.” In 1814—Clarissa was 
then fourteen—she mentions being conducted 
“to a convent of Lady Jesuits.” e confess to 
not knowing who are meant by this designa- 
tion. She describes weddings and other great 
social scenes and occasions, not infrequently 
adorned by the presence of ore and some- 
times, for herself, occasion for embarrassment 
about her frocks. Some of her acquaintances 
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53 
at Paris when she was a girl in her ’teens were 
survivors of the French Revolution. These 
rather brilliant and exciting times alternate 
with dreary spells in provincial French towns 
—Poitiers seems to have tried Clarissa as much 
as any—to which the family were relegated by 
the necessity for economy. And later on the 
same sort of alteration, though less extreme, 
takes place between England and_ Ireland. 
Though her education was necessarily irregu- 
lar Clarissa had a genuine enjoyment of 
literature, and responded to her father’s 
influence by a ready apprehension of anything 
relating to social questions or persons of im- 
portance coming within her ken. Nor is she 
without appreciation of oddities outside the 
range of “society.” She makes note of the 
Belgian peasant—their travelling companion— 
who asked “ if the English did not believe that 
when they died they should again return to 
this world after a certain time, and whether 
bread and meat was not buried with them to 
serve for the journey ’”’; as she makes also a 
note of the newly-arrived Giraffe (1827) in the 
Jardin des Plantes, “‘ which is so much the rage 
in Paris that its portrait is even stamped upon 
the Ladies’ gloves.” 

There is one sad defect which will render this 
book much less useful and also, after the first 
perusal, less enjoyable, than, with its wealth 
of figures and incident, it ought to have been: 
it has no Index. This omission accords ill 


, with the fairly numerous supply of footnotes, 


for which Miss Luard makes a rather un- 
necessary apology. In general these are ex- 
cellent, though we read the following with 
astonishment, appended to the name of Mme 
de Sévigné: “ Mary de Rabutin, Marchioness 
de Sévigné (1626-1696). Known for her famous 
correspondence with her daughter.” Marie de 
Rabutin-Chantal is the name of the beloved 
Marquise, and to leave out the Chantal is to 
omit a principal aspect of herself and her 
history—while some of her finest letters and 
of the most historical importance, were ad- 
dressed to correspondents other than her 
daughter. Clarissa—we are warmed towards 
her by it—had a heart for Mme de Sévigné. 

This Journal, we think, will establish itself 
as one among the records of the early nine- 
teenth century which not only the general 
reader but also the student will choose to have 
upon his shelves, paying tribute of gratitude to 
Miss Luard for having published it. | At its 
conclusion Clarissa is married to a cleric, John 


| Bramston, of an Essex family, and the Editor 


appends the record of her closing days. She 
was delicate, and lived but forty-four years. 
Her portrait, by Maclise, given as the frontis- 
piece, is very attractive: and among the illus- 
trations are two of her drawings which reveal 
yet another side of what Miss Luard justly 
calls her “ sensitive and gifted personality. 
Dryden: Poetry and Prose, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by David Nichol Smith. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.). 
| preeny the Introduction and the selections 
from Dryden’s works we have here the 
essays, or excerpts from the essays, on Dryden 
hy Congreve, Johnson, Scott, Hazlitt, Saints- 
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bury and Sir Walter Raleigh. These form an 
addition of value. Dr. Nichol Smith’s Intro- 
duction stands not unworthily beside the best 
of them, and brings out, in particular, what 
Dryden himself thought his principal merit, 
his “improvement ” of English metre and, 
thereby, of English poetry. The _ pieces 
selected from the poetry are chiefly those which 
one would look to see, including a few pas- 
sages from the dramas of which the scene be- 
tween Antony and Ventidius in the first Act 
ot ‘ All for Love’ is the most considerable—and 
some songs and lyrical passages. ‘ Cymon and 
Iphigenia’ illustrates the ‘Fables.’ The 
Preface to these, with the essay ‘ of Dramatic 
Poesy’ and the ‘ Discourse’ on Satire form 
the prose portion. The Notes are good, and 
the book as a whole a good presentation of 
Dryden, whether for the beginner or for the 
general reader, who, proposing not an extended 
study of the poet, desires to have what he 
possesses clear and accurate. Yet we hope the 
marks of cutting will here and there prompt 
one to turn impatiently from extract and 
selection to the works as wholes, for, as the 
late Master of Peterhouse pointed out in his 
Introduction to Dryden in Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets,’ Dryden is ‘‘ one of those authors to 
whom complete justice can never be done by 
those who study him in selections only.” 


The English Novel: Some Notes on its Evolu- 
tion. By Hugh Walpole. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. net.) 

HIS—the Rede Lecture for 1925—is a pleasant 
performance, easy and wise ind suggestive. 

The alert novel-reader will find many things 
to approve, some to dispute, some to want. 
We liked a vigorous denunciation of the notion 
of progress in Art. Perhaps it would be a good 
thing if—were it but temporarily—we could 
ret evolution as a formula of thought. Our 
author finds in two changes the source of re- 
cent modifications in the English tradition of 
the novel: we have learned to use a self-con- 
scious technique, and we write novels now 
not round development of character, but 
round development of an idea. These changes 
work not much in favour of creative zest. If 
we are trammeled so far, we are freer than our 
predecessors from the pressure of social mor- 
ality. The change to freedom here Mr. Wal- 
pole would begin with “ Middlemarch.’ A good 
section of this essay is that devoted to the 
Three Distances. A novelist should give us 
the immediate field and company among which 
his characters move, then the general back- 
ground of earthly life where its detail touches ! 
them, then wider all-enveloping vision We 
should like to urge that the modern novel fails 
most often and most characteristically in the 
Middle Distance. It is usually all foreground 
and the abyss. We fancy it might plausibly be 
argued that, in virtue of this neglect, most | 
modern novels are an extended short story or | 
chain of stories. Evolution here seems decrease | 
as in the case of mammoths or deinosaurs. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


\ ESSRS. Goopsrrep & Co., of Boston, Mass., 7 
i have sent us their Catalogue No. 159, 
The most important book they describe is a 
copy of ‘The General Laws and Liberties of 
the Massachusetts Colony; Revised and Re 
printed by Order of the General Court, Holden, 
at Boston, May 15, 1672,’ bound by Riviere and 
containing a rare appendix of six pages, which 
is priced $900. ‘I'welve volumes of the 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Phila., 1874-77: 
$100) likewise are tempting. There are several 
good collections of publications of Societies— 
the Bostonian, the Connecticut Historical, the 
Essex Institute Historical, and the New York 
Historical, for examples. A curious volume is. 
the ‘ Life of John Southack,’ written by him- 
self, containing an account of the sinking of 
the Hannah for which he suffered in 1803, 
with accounts of other vessels insured at 
different places and intended to be sunk 
($10). Another curiosity is Jonathan Dick- 
enson’s ‘Shipwreck and dreadful sufferings 
of Robert Barrow amongst the Inhuman 
Cannibals of Florida’ ($40). A cop: 
ot Evans’s ‘American Bibliography,’ offered 
for $120, may be worth noting; as may 
be one of Schoolcraft’s ‘ Information respecting, 
...the Indian Tribes of the U.S.’ which con- 
tains the sixth volume (1851-57: $125). Under 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ we noted a copy of The 
Friend, Honolulu, for June 1, 1865, containing 
the news of Lincoln’s death ($35); and under 
“ Massachusetts ’ the pamphlets printed in 1768 
on the Conference between the Commissioners 
in. the boundary dispute between Massachusetts 
and New York ($140). John Lawson’s ‘ New 
Voyage to Carolina. . . And a Journal of a 
Thousand Miles, Travel’d thro’ several Nations 
of Indians’ (1709), is offered for $100. Here 
are well over a hundred works on the American 
Revolution, of which we may mention an 
original edition of the ‘Impartial History of 
the War in America,’ published in 1780, by 
Faulder and Milliken ($125); and a_ first 
edition of the ‘ Short Narrative’ of the Boston 
massacre, “ printed by order of the Town of 
Boston,” in 1770 ($100). A rare book, offered 
for the moderate price of $100 because of an 
imperfect title-page, is the ‘ Acts and Laws of 
His Majesty’s Colony of Rhode-Island, and 
Providence-Plantations, in America’ (1730). 
We also noticed a copy of James Pattie’s narra- 
tive of his expedition into the country between 
St. Louis and the Pacific Ocean and back 
through Mexico to Vera Cruz, with his manty 
sufferings and adventures among the Indians 
(1833: $150.). 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t? 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 7 
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